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the world’s atten- Over 70 demonstrators gathered to greet Prime Minister 
o 's almost a news black-out Jean Chrétien who was attending an expensive Liberal 
n¢ little wn war in East Timor. Briarpatch is pleased fundraising dinner in Saskatoon on March 26. They gave 
include this exclusive i interview with Constäncio Pinto,a the PM a good Saskatchewan welcome with their own empty 
__ former guerrilla fighter and key organizer in East Timor. plates and the menu below. 
Since this interview took place, Indonesian-supported 
militias have increased the massacre of East Timorese ci- 2] 
vilians. American volunteer doctor Dan Murphy said it took =.= 
two hours to sew up one woman. “They just hacked her to A H itize ns M ent 
threads,” he said. “It makes you wonder who would attack 
Appetizers 
just settlement for the CBC technical 
workers 


a mother and a small baby.” He sees these horror stories 
every day. “The other day an 11-year-old girl saw her brother 
executed at point-blank range.” These incidents have forced 
East Timorese leader Xanana Gusmao to call his support- 
ers to take up arms to defend themselves. 
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enactment of a national child care program 


enforcement of Kyoto climate change 
obligations 


national health care garnished with: 
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MORE ON THE MAI 

Even though the MAI is quietly being renegotiated 
behind closed doors, this hasn’t stopped the Sherwood Credit 
Union (the largest credit union in Saskatchewan with over 
60,000 members) from passing an anti-MAI resolution at 
its March annual general meeting. 

The resolution also legally requires the Sherwood 
Credit Union to (1) write a letter to Premier Roy Romanow 
asking him to oppose the MAI and pass provincial legisla- 
tion not to ratify it if it comes into effect; (2) notify other 
credit unions of Sherwood’s decision and urge them to pass 
similar resolutions, and (3) print any updated information 

‚regarding the MAI and actions taken by the Sherwood Credit 
Union’s Board of Directors in their newsletter. 


a Health Protection Branch that fully 
protects Canadians 


no water exports 
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make peace not war 


no nuclear waste dumps in Canada 
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political and economic democracy. We support peace, equality, democracy, social justice, Aboriginal self-determination, 

the environment. We oppose the oppression of people on the basis of nation, class, race, gender, ability, and sexual 
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LETTERS 


Dear Briarpatch, 

In February, Adriane Paavo wrote 
about the alternative press. I agree with 
her - it is important to support the pub- 
lications we already have. If everyone 
who subscribed to Briarpatch gave a 
gift subscription to a friend, to 
Briarpatch to choose a recipient, to 
schools or libraries, circulation and fi- 
nancial viability would double. 

Consider how we spend our me- 
dia resources. A one year subscription 
to a daily paper goes in Conrad Black’s 
loaded pocket; a year of cable TV in- 
creases Shaw’s incredible wealth. 
Those amounts alone can cover sub- 
scriptions to every alternative publica- 
tion in Canada! We can make choices! 
Many of us already do! 

Not everyone can subscribe to all 
progressive publications. We may not 
know about struggling journals that 
don’t even have resources to advertise 
in other progressive periodicals. I 
learned recently of Alberta Views, 
though I have yet to find a copy. 

A progressive national press, 
probably located in central Canada, can 
sound great; but I agree, it raises con- 
cerns about our Canadian dilemma of 
control by size and money. We allhave 
our favourite horror story of a group, 
usually in central Canada, purporting 
to be progressive and democratic, usu- 
ally it also has a publication - but it 
rivals the right in elitism and cronyism. 

There are many different ways to 
create a national press. What about a 
“Canadian Collection”? We could send 
diverse articles and subscribing infor- 
mation from existing journals, com- 
piled in an insert or special edition, to 
subscribers ofprogressive journals and 
members of progressive groups. If we 
like it, we could support it with sub- 
scriptions, shared and rotated 

editorship, space assigned coopera- 
tively, and articles chosen by the con- 
tributing joumals. 


If we can’t envision a cooperative, 
progressive means of communication 
in Canada, how can we begin to envi- 
sion shaping a cooperative progressive 
society? 

Terry Wolfwood 
Victoria, BC 


Dear Briarpatch, 

In reply to your correspondents 
George Wooldridge and Philip 
Lindenback in their Letters to the Edi- 
tor in March, certainly half a loaf, if 
you can get it, is better than none. But 
why only half a loaf, which then be- 
comes a quarter, and after that an 
eighth, and so on? The resignation of 
Oskar Lafontaine from the new Ger- 
man government shows how quickly 
the promised eighth of a loafis cut into 
one-sixteenth. Given the NDP’s record 
in Saskatchewan, in Ontario under 
Rae, and in BC under Harcourt and 
Clark, it ought to be clear that the NDP 
does not “offer a true alternative for 
progressive government in Ottawa.” 
Because thousands of its supporters no 
longer believed that the NDP really was 
an alternative, they voted Reform in the 
1993 election, and only some of them 
came back in 1997. The NDP still 
failed to win a single seat in Ontario, 
thanks largely to Bob Rae’s sorry five 
years of government and well-earned 
defeat in 1995. Alexa McDonough’s 
retreat to the nght will do nothing to 
improve on this. 

By the way, Jospin was not the 
only one who helped scuttle (tempo- 
rarily) the MAI. The real credit belongs 
to the multinational popular opposition, 
led in Canada by Maude Barlow and 
the Council of Canadians. Also, “more 
adequately distributing the available 
employment opportunities” is surely no 
more than a palliative, when the real 
problem is that there simply aren’t 
enough jobs for everyone who wants 
to work. None of the left-of-centre gov- 
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emments in Europe has any program 

for solving this problem, and neither 
does the NDP. 

Lukin Robinson 

Toronto, ON 


Dear Briarpatch, 

Unlike the two letter writers in the 
March issue who wrote in to critique 
and nearly dismiss Lukin Robinson’s 
article, “Alexa’s Retreat,” I personally 
found Robinson’s ideas to be a refresh- 
ing look at the current direction the 
NDP in going. As one of the many 
founders of a new provincial political 
party, as well as being a former New 
Democrat, it saddens me to see so many 
progressive voices trapped inside the 
NDP which no longer even pretends to 
understand why its former supporters 
left and who the new voters are that 
the NDP is attempting to attract. 

George Wooldridge’s letter states, 

“Only the NDP offers a true alterna- 
tive for progressive government in Ot- 
tawa.” This is entirely untrue. At the 
federal level, there is also the Green 
Party of Canada (GPC). I will not pre- 
tend to say that the GPC has all of the 
answers, only that if you check out their 
website (http://www.green.ca) you will 
find that they advocate many progres- 
sive solutions. Unlike the NDP, who 
more and more voters see as “saying 
one thing and doing another when 
elected”? at the provincial level, the 
GPC is willing and able to take up the 
battles of the Left. Even beyond the 
political level, the GPC continues to 
educate its membership on how to fight 
back against the neo-conservative 
agenda. I can’t say the same is hap- 
pening inside the NDP, which unfortu- 
nately has bought into the idea that glo- 
balization and other market forces can’t 
be stopped. One example is the federal 
NDP has reversed its long-standing 
policy on opposing and abrogating the 
Free Trade Deal as well as NAFTA. 


As for Philip Lindenback’s cri- 
tique and support of Lionel Jospin of 
France, he fails to recognize that it isn’t 
necessarily the Social Democrats who 
stopped the MAI or who have reduced 
the work week; it is also due to pres- 
sure from the Communists and the 
Greens who make up the current left- 
ist coalition government. 

As for whether or not “critics of 
evolving socialism,” want to upset the 
whole apple cart, my belief is that the 
New Green Alliance is more than will- 
ing and prepared to overtum the apple 
cart of capitalism so that all in society 
may benefit. I am sorry to see that the 
NDP, as well as other social democratic 
parties around the world, have sold out 
to the capitalist agenda and have very 
little if anything to offer towards cre- 
ates a more just world. 

That’s why I left the NDP and I 
encourage others to consider doing the 
same. Let’s move forward, not roll 
backwards. 

Victor Lau 
New Green Alliance candidate 
Regina Dewdney 


Dear Briarpatch, 

This letter is in response to the 
March 1999 “Y Not” opinion piece. 

“Y Not?” Rather, “why?” would 
seem to be the question. Why would 
an organization run almost solely by 
and for women of diverse economic and 
cultural backgrounds be singled out for 
scathing critique? Zeroing in on one, 
albeit integral and high profile YWCA 
activity (the Women of Distinction din- 
ner), has the effect of erasing from view 
the day-to-day work that is the essence 
of our organization. 

Balancing a commitment to 
inclusiveness with the need to raise 
funds in order to stay financially vi- 
able is difficult for most non-profits, 
notable among these are women’s 
groups. Such groups, who are increas- 


ingly burdened with the responsibility 
of delivering vital social programs, 
should support one another. 
Differences between women of 
“distinction” certainly don’t begin or 
end with the “working” class, but ex- 
ist across economic, racial and cultural 
lines. Indeed, there are many that are 
not paid for their work who, nonethe- 
less, accomplish heroic deeds every 
day. We affirm the notion of celebrat- 
ing those women closest to us. We 
don’t, however, believe that disparag- 
ing “other” women who have lent their 
various talents and commitment to bet- 
ter various industries, sectors and com- 
munities furthers the cause of inclusion. 

Also, the Women of Distinction 
(WOD) dinner is, critically, a 
fundraising event. Last year, the din- 
ner raised approximately $56,000 to 
help sustain the Isabel Johnson Shelter 
and low-cost housing for women. How 
can the event’s link to sustaining these 
programs simply be dismissed with no 
offer of alternatives. 

If the nomination process seemed 
less than inclusive, it would have been 
constructive to make suggestions to the 
WOD organizers then or to inquire 
about ticket subsidies. We can under- 
stand how a person might feel self-con- 
scious about having nothing “suitable” 
to wear to a formal dinner, though we’d 
be hard-pressed to privilege it over 
other women’s need for safety and se- 
curity. 

We acknowledge that the contri- 
bution that women make juggling vari- 
ous responsibilities and striving to 
make ends meet is vast and far beyond 
our capacity to recognize in an annual 
event. 

Deanna Elias-Henry 
Executive Director 
YWCA of Regina 
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P schools 


They're on a shopping spree. Snapping up 
the public services that make our communities 
work. And while corporations make a tidy 
profit, we pay the price — lower quality, 
reduced safety, restricted access and loss 


of control. 
It’s time to stop the selloff. 


Check www.cupe.ca to get the facts on 


privatization. Find out why Public Works! 


Canadian Union of Public Employees 


Breaking Sweat 


U of T students campaign for sweat-free clothing. 


niversity of Toronto students 
want to ban the use of sweat- 


shop labour in the production 


of U of T clothing. In November 1998, 
the U of T Students 
Against Sweatshops began 
their campaign, signing 
petitions and handing out 
leaflets describing the need 
for a university policy en- 
suring clothing is made un- 
der decent working condi- 
tions. 

The university admin- 
istration had recently cre- 
ated a code of conduct for 
licensing clothing under the 
U of T’s name. Student ac- 
tivists were frustrated, 
however, by the adminis- 
tration’s refusal to allow 
students to participate in 
the creation of the policy. 
They argued that the new policy was 
terribly weak, as it merely required the 
supplier companies to be legal, to be 
respectful of the university, and to pro- 
vide references. 

Students Against Sweatshops in- 
stead demanded a code of conduct 
which follows international labour 
standards, including the right to organ- 
ize, to bargain collectively, to be in a 
safe and non-discriminatory work- 
place, and to earn a living wage. The 
code would forbid the use of child la- 
bour, forced labour and forced over- 
time. It would also require full disclo- 
sure of factory locations and accept- 
ance of independent monitoring of 

working conditions. 

In February 1999, Students 
Against Sweatshops and the Ontario 
Public Interest Research Group stepped 


by Cara Banks 

up the pressure. They planned a two- 
day conference on the issue of sweat- 
shop labour, codes of conduct, and in- 
ternational standards. Their organizing 
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paid off, because the day before the 
conference, the U of T administration 
met with students and agreed to wipe 
the slate clean and to devise a new code 
of conduct. 

An informal committee of admin- 
istrators and students has since met. 
Administrators have agreed to include 
student input when creating the policy, 
to destroy the current draft of the 
policy, and to create a policy which 
goes further than Duke University’s 
code. Ian Thomson of the Students 
Against Sweatshops comments that 
“Universities are responding to our 
terms. The energy from student and 
public awareness helps create an ac- 
ceptable vision of the future.” 

U of T students have reason to be 
inspired by Students Against Sweat- 
shops at Duke University. The univer- 


sity administration recently tried to 
amend their code of conduct to delete 
the requirement of full disclosure of 
factory locations. Student activists pro- 
tested loudly. In Janu- 
ary of this year, 100 
students held a rally 
and a 31-hour sit-in at 
the president’s office. 
They demanded full 
disclosure be in- 
cluded in the code as 
well as a requirement 
that factories pay em- 
ployees a living wage. 

After more stu- 
dent organizing and 
protests, Duke Uni- 
versity administrators 
eventually signed an 
agreement promising 
to pull out of the 
agreement with The 
Collegiate Licensing Corporation, an 
organization that licenses names for 
over 100 schools in the U.S., unless 
full public disclosure is added to the 
code within the next 12 months. 

Meanwhile, administrators and 
students at the U of T hope to have a 
code hammered out by the end of the 
summer. The University of Toronto will 
be the first Canadian university to 
adopt a code of conduct for licensing 
clothing. 

For more information about Stu- 
dents Against Sweatshops, visit their 
website www.campuslife.utoronto.ca/ 
groups/opirg/groups/sweatshops 


Cara Banks works at the Saskatch- 
ewan Federation of Labour. 
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Windshield Washing in Winnipeg 


Squeegee kids campaign to overturn an oppressive bylaw. 


n the corner of Portage and 
Broadway in Winnipeg, 
Andrew “Tiger” La-liberty 


and Ryan “Moss” Peatson washed the 
car windshields of surprised motorists. 

“Last fall a cop smashed 
my head into the top of his po- 
lice car and cut my forehead 
open. A bus driver confronted 
the policeman about it and the 
cop let me go,” Andrew says 

Andrew and a few other 
squeegee kids have returned 
home to Winnipeg after a few 
months working in Calgary. The 
small band have vowed to defy 
last year’s bylaw against squee- 
gee kids in Winnipeg. 

“We're going to defy the 
law until they force us to stop,” 
says Andrew, as he held their pe- 
tition. 

Andrew and Ryan work only an 
hour a day to avoid pressing the issue 
and losing their incomes. 

Many motorists honked their 
horns in support; the boys waved back, 
relishing their temporary triumph. Oth- 
ers offered the two icy cold stares. A 
group of young people in a four-wheel 
drive flicked a cigarette butt that 
whizzed by Ryan’s head. “Hey, man, I 
don’t smoke,” Ryan said, laughing. 

Although a task force of 50 peo- 
ple recommended licensing the kids last 
year, City Hall refused and instead 

voted to allow a task force to consider 
an alternative to licensing, and imple- 
mented the bylaw. 

The task force “should never have 
accepted the compromise; they unwit- 
tingly sold the kids out,” says Al 
Golden, the only City Councillor to 
vote against the bylaw last May 1, 
ironically, May Day. 
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by Rodney Graham 


University of Manitoba sculpting 
instructor Gordon Reeves suggested the 
City convert an old brewery into a fa- 
cility to teach kids to sell things and 
become businesspeople. 


Reeves said that “professionals” 
have been hired to conduct a feasibil- 
ity study and that it would take another 
six months at least. He admitted that 
only four youths had been employed 
since last year’s ban and that he could 
only identify one as being a squeegee 
kid. They were employed for only six 
weeks. It’s been a year since the ban 
and most squeegee kids have fled Win- 
nipeg and are in other cities now. 

The project has spent $160,000 
so far. “We are going to put posters up 
and hire three people very, very soon,” 
Reeves said, adding “we have hired a 
director already.” 

Reeves said the jobs will be in 
administration. 


Let them work 

“When you criminalize a person, 
they are more apt to play the part 
they’ve been given,” says Winnipeg 


City Councillor Al Golden, adding 
“that’s why I was adamantly opposed 
to the bylaw.” 

“The police have been ignoring the 
kids so far, but they will arrest them 
soon,” Golden claims. “They Il 
probably spend the night in jail; 
they’ ll just learn how to be real 
criminals there. They aren’t 
rebels. You aren’t a rebel if you 
are fighting injustice, as they 
are. Soon certain politicians 
will instruct the police to arrest 
them.” 

Many U.S. cities now 
have a “squeegee pit stop” 
where kids can work in freedom 
and exercise their right to work. 
Unfortunately, here in Canada, 
we have decided to use a legal 
solution to deal with the less 
fortunate. 

Criminalizing the poor seems to 
be a trend sweeping our nation. The 
squeegee kids have been turned into 
refugees and driven from their own city. 
Many of the young Winnipeg residents 
as well as transient youth who used to 
squeegee on the streets have been 
forced to move to other cities. 

Meanwhile, the cities they have 
fled to are following Winnipeg’s des- 
potic action and have begun enacting 
similar bylaws. Vancouver has fol- 
lowed Winnipeg’s lead in passing a 
panhandling bylaw restricting 
panhandling and squeegeeing. Toron- 
to’s City Hall is planning to follow 
Winnipeg’s lead in implementing a 
squeegee ban and follow through with 
“alternatives” that will only create 
more young refugees. 


Rodney Graham is a freelance writer 
and social activist living in Winnipeg. 
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Secret No More 


How the feds tried to keep tax loopholes for 


in the Department of Finance in 
1991, and few Canadians knew 
anything about them even though their 
impact would affect every- 
one. First, the Department 
worked hard to silence the 
Mimoto report which showed 
that only a very small part of 
Canada’s debt and deficit 
could be attributed to social 
program spending. In order 
to pursue an agenda of slash- 
ing program spending, they 
were determined that Cana- 
dians be kept in the dark 
about the findings in the 
study that Mimoto prepared 
for Statistics Canada. 
Around the same time, a very 
wealthy family trust was trying to move 
over $2 billion worth of assets to the 
U.S., and sought an advance tax rul- 
ing from Revenue Canada allowing 
them to do so without paying the capi- 
tal gains tax required by the Income 
Tax Act. For the better part of 1991, 
Revenue Canada turned down this re- 
quest on a number of occasions, see- 
ing it as tax avoidance. Then, on De- 
cember 23, 1991, senior officials from 
Revenue Canada had a series of four 
meetings, one of which involved rep- 
resentatives of the Department of Fi- 
nance, after which the decision was 
made to approve the movement of the 
assets without the required capital 
gains tax payment. The cost to Cana- 
dians has been estimated to be as much 
as $750 million in foregone tax rev- 
enue. 


[see things were happening 


the wealthy a secret. 


bayeeGe omee Harris 

Nothing was known about this 
decision until the advance tax ruling 
was published in March 1996, over 


four years later. This immediately 


AUDITOR GENERAL ADVISES 
REVENUE CANADA 
TO CLOSE LOOPHOLES... 


caught the eye of the Auditor-General, 
whose May 1996 report finally brought 
it to the attention of the Canadian pub- 
lic. And many Canadians believe this 
to be just the tip of the iceberg. 

So, on the one hand, the Depart- 
ment of Finance made sure that Cana- 
dians would accept paying for the debt 
and deficit, believing that they were 
caused by our social program spend- 
ing. On the other hand, they were qui- 
etly engaged in implementing what 
could understandably be described as 
a massive social program that provided 
tax relief for the favoured few. 

When it became clear that the fed- 
eral government was not prepared to 
do anything about the injustice identi- 
fied by the Auditor-General, Cho!ces, 
a Coalition for Social Justice based in 
Winnipeg, decided to do something 
about it. After getting no response to 


their request that the federal govern- 
ment subject the whole matter to a ju- 
dicial review, Cho!ces filed a class ac- 
tion lawsuit in my name. 

The federal government 
has been trying to have the 
case dismissed, citing their 
obligation to ensure confiden- 
tiality. In their own words, 
“taxpayers expectation of 
confidentiality is a corner- 
stone of our system of taxa- 
tion and the Minister of Na- 
tional Revenue must take all 
reasonable steps to protect 
taxpayers...” 

In his decision released on 
December 30, 1998, Federal 
Court Justice Muldoon disa- 
grees. He sees it as a case that must be 
heard, stating that “Mr. Harris brings 
the action on behalf of all of his fellow 
taxpayers, except the favoured few, for 
the few will never be heard to complain 
about the official favouritism.” 

The federal government has ap- 
pealed the Federal Court decision, and 
that appeal is expected to be heard in 
the Federal Court of Appeal sometime 
in the fall. In the meantime, Cho!ces is 
organizing a campaign on tax fairness 
that will take me to communities across 
Canada. If you would like to know 
more about the case or how you can be 
involved in the campaign, just contact 
Cho!ces at #409-275 Broadway, Win- 
nipeg MB R3C 4M6; phone (204) 944- 
9408. 


George Harris is the office manager 
for Canadian Dimension magazine. 
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Electoral Reform 


Smaller political parties win a legal victory. 


or the first time (and the last?), 
F: recent Globe and Mail edit- 

orial started off with the words, 
“Long live the Communist Party of 
Canada.” 

The occasion was the le- 
gal victory scored by the CPC 
in its battle against the Canada 
Elections Act. On March 10, 
Madame Justice Anne Molloy 
of the General Division of On- 
tario Court struck down the 
most undemocratic provisions 
of the Act. Ottawa has 
appealled one section of the rul- 
ing, but Molloy’s decision was 
an important victory for demo- 
cratic electoral reform. 

The ruling is a full 100 
pages, a fascinating document 
which delves into the origins of the Act 
nearly 30 years ago. Since then, fed- 
eral parties must run at least 50 candi- 
dates to become officially registered, 
with the nght to issue tax receipts to 
contributors and to have the affiliation 
of their candidates on the ballot. Any 
party which gains registered status, 
only to run less than 50 candidates in 
the next election, is deregistered and 
loses those benefits. 

Why 50, rather than some other 
arbitrary number? It seems that when 
the Act was first debated, some MPs 
argued that parties should have to run 
candidates in one-tenth of the total 
number of ridings, about 25 or 26 at 
the time. Others held that the bar should 
be placed higher, say 75 candidates, to 
weed out “non-serious” or regional par- 
ties. One Liberal back-bencher pro- 
posed 50 as a compromise, and his 
amendment carried. 


by 


Kimball 


The Act became much more re- 
strictive in 1993, especially for smaller 
parties lacking wealthy backers. A 
huge package of amendments was 
passed that spring, with little debate, 


Lawyers Peter Rosenthal and Malcolm Davidson 
with Communist Party leader Miguel Figueroa. 
photo: Ed Bil 


in the dying days of the Mulroney To- 
ries. Among the changes, the deposit 
per candidate was increased from $200 
to $1,000. Half of that was refundable 
to candidates who filled out their pa- 
perwork properly; those who received 
at least 15 percent of the vote were re- 
imbursed part of the remaining $500. 
In another crucial change, harsh new 
penalties were imposed on deregistered 
parties: their assets were seized by the 
federal government. 

In September 1993, the CPC (just 
recovering from a painful struggle by 
its members to save the party) nomi- 
nated only eight candidates, becoming 
one of four parties deregistered in that 
fall’s election. The CPC quickly 
mounted a political and legal challenge 
to the Act. 

The legal case finally made it to 
the courts in May 1997, during that 
year’s federal campaign. A favourable 


Cariou 


interim ruling by Justice Molloy on 
certain immediate points was quickly 
overturned on appeal. That delayed the 
case again until January 1998, when it 
was soon clear that the lawyers repre- 
senting the Crown were bas- 
ing their arguments on shaky 
ground. 

Just how shaky became 
obvious when Molloy’s ruling 
was rendered. Her judgement 
slices to ribbons all the spe- 
cious arguments about “seri- 
ous” versus “non-serious” par- 
ties and the “importance” of 
the 50 candidate rule. 

Based largely on the free- 
dom of speech sections of the 
Charter of Rights, the ruling 
lowers the 50 candidate level 
for registration and ballot identifier to 
Just two - the smallest number of can- 
didates needed to form a slate in any 
election. The $1,000 deposit is to be 
fully refundable, taking a huge finan- 
cial burden off the shoulders of small 
parties and independent candidates. 
The shocking seizure of assets provi- 
sions are completely eliminated. 

A new set of electoral changes 
may be proposed in Parliament later 
this year. As Vancouver-Quadra Lib- 
eral MP Ted McWhinney told me in a 
recent meeting, the Molloy ruling and 
issues such as proportional represen- 
tation will all be discussed in the Com- 
mons and in public hearings. Every Ca- 
nadian who values democratic 
freedoms should get into that debate. 


Former Regina resident Kimball 
Cariou now edits the communist news- 
paper, People’s Voice. 
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7 out of 10 couples with children depend on 
two wages. 


1/3 of 
employed 
mothers report 
fatigue and 
severe stress. 


It's time to 
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The NDP in Power 


ocial activists, trade unionists 
S and disillusioned NDP mem- 
bers got together on the week- 
end of March 13 to discuss the fate and 
future of the party in a conference 
called, “The NDP in Power: A Criti- 
cal Assessment.” The conference was 
a chance for the left in Saskatchewan 
to ponder its relationship with the NDP. 
The options considered boiled 
down to three, discussed at a special 
wrap-up session, “Organizing for Po- 
litical Change.” Peter Prebble, former 
NDP MLA and candidate in Saskatoon 
Greystone riding, argued for the left 
working to change the party from 
within. Don Kossick of the Saskatoon 
Community Outreach Centre urged the 
left to put its efforts into community 
coalitions and grass roots organizing. 
Jack Warnock of the New Green Alli- 
ance argued that the NDP was a lost 
cause for the left. 
The conference got off to a big 
start with a panel “Whither Social 
Democracy: National and International 
Perspectives.” The keynote speaker 
was Buzz Hargrove, national president 
of the Canadian Auto Workers Union 
and an NDP member but outspoken 
critic of the party. Hargrove led oppo- 
sition to the Ontario NDP government’s 
“Social Contract” and has recently 
condemned federal NDP leader Alexa 
McDonough’s move to bring the party 
closer to business. Jacquie Ackerly, 
president of the BC anti-poverty group 
End Legislated Poverty, spoke about 
the Glen Clark government’s failure, 
despite progressive moves in other ar- 
eas, to address the problems of pov- 
erty and its participation in poor-bash- 
ing. Ken Rasmussen, of the University 
of Regina’s Faculty of Administration, 


by Larry Haiven 


tried to explain the Saskatchewan 
NDP’s conservatism by enumerating 
the many and new political, economic 
and demographic constraints affecting 
the party. Greg Albo, of York Univer- 


We’re not in 
danger from 
the right; 
we're in 
danger from 
our own party. 


sity’s Department of Political Science 
and the Ontario Social Justice Coali- 
tion, gave a view of the changing role 
of social democratic parties in the 
world. 

Hargrove slammed the NDP’s 
unwillingness to experiment with pro- 
gressive social policy. Moderator Larry 
Haiven had earlier spoken of the ex- 
cuse used by NDP cabinet ministers 
that any new policy initiatives had to 
“stand the test of time” (i.e. don’t in- 
troduce anything that a future govern- 
ment of another political stripe might 
remove.) 

The CAW president said, “When 
Tommy Douglas brought in the hospi- 
talization plan in Saskatchewan, most 
people will remember that the doctors 
went on strike. The medical associa- 
tion sent organizers in to try and de- 
feat the government. Hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars were spent to try and 
defeat the whole idea. If the argument 
‘will it stand the test of time,’ had been 
used in those days, a lot of people 
would have bet money that it wouldn’t 
stand the test of time. We’ re not in dan- 
ger from the right; we’re in danger from 
our own party.” 

Jacquie Ackerly contrasted the BC 
NDP’s willingness to educate and per- 
suade the public in two controversial 
issues. On anti-poverty issues, despite 
overwhelming support from party 
members at conventions, the govern- 
ment has hidden behind negative pub- 
lic opinion. But on aboriginal treaties 
and land settlements, the government 
has taken a different approach. 

“They’ve put a lot of energy into 
an issue that’s not popular in many 
sectors of the province. The govern- 
ment has spent millions of dollars try- 
ing to convince British Columbians that 
making treaties and agreements is the 
good and honourable thing to do. So 
we know that they are willing, if they 
think the cause is important, to fight 
public opinion.” 

Expressing dismay at the NDP, 
Ackerly concluded, “I continue to be 
an active member of the party and work 
at the grass roots level of that party to 
keep alive that hope, but I think the only 
thing that’s going to bring the heart of 
the party back is for us not to be in 
government. Without the party under- 
going an incredible change, I don’t 
think we’re fit to govern.” 


Larry Haiven is a Saskatoon social 
activist and teaches industrial rela- 
tions at the University of Saskatch- 
ewan. 
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story 6 photos by George Manz 


askatchewan nurses are angry. Angry with the Saskatchewan 
Association of Health Organizations (SAHO) for what Bev Crossman, 
the Saskatchewan Union of Nurses chief negotiator, compared to 
“bargaining with a post.” 

Among the union’s demands were a well-deserved wage increase, 
maintaining adequate staffing levels, and better working conditions. 
But they’re especially angry with the provincial NDP government 
after Premier Roy Romanow got involved in the negotiations. 
Nurses went on strike on April 8. But only hours after hitting the 
picket line, the government pushed through legislation ordering 8,400 
nurses back to work. Every NDP MLA in attendance (including Judy 
Junor, the former SUN president) voted for the legislation. Hundreds 
of striking nurses descended on the legislature to watch the spectacle 
from the gallery, while hundreds more chanted outside. 

The back-to-work legislation imposes a two percent a year wage 
increase over the next three years. It fines the union $50,000 for 
disobeying the legislation on the first day and $10,000 per day after 
that. Each nurse who refuses to go back to work is fined $2,000 for 
the first day and $400 for each day thereafter. 

After the legislation was passed, about 2,000 SUN members from 
around the province held a rally to decide their next move. Shouting 
“Hell no, we won’t go,” they voted to defy the legislation, calling it 
an unjust law. 
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Pat To | tion that negotiations could not begin without nurses returning to work first. 
: In order to overcome the impasse, SUN president Rosalee Longmoore sent 
a letter to Health Minister Pat Atkinson on April 15, promising to ask SUN 
Wah the lequiqt eon members to return to 
you Can Ki work if Atkinson 
“provides a written 
commitment that the 
government will re- 
move the impedi- 
ments of Bill 23,” and 
the two parties “have 
a signed memoran- 
dum of understand- 
ing, acceptable to 
SUN, which provides 
a framework for ne- 
gotiating an agree- 


you \on lish 
\ass, 


A few days later, SAHO got a court 
injunction requiring SUN’s leaders to 
order its members to obey the back-to- 
work legislation and return to work 
SUN leaders refused to obey the injunc- 
tion, while SAHO and the government 
refused to back down from their posi- 


ment that addresses pay equity 
and patient safety issues. If we 
reach agreement on the broad 
framework, the details of the col- 
lective agreement can be negoti- 
ated over the next several days.” 

On April 18, the government, 
SAHO, and SUN signed a memo- 
randum of understanding, the de- 
tails of which still need to be ne- 
gotiated, to start bargaining again. 
The union then asked its members 
to return to work. 

At press time, SAHO said it 
would proceed with its contempt 
of court charge against the union 
for defying the court injunction. 

The back-to-work legislation was a direct attack not only on 
the nurses, but on all organized workers and their unions because 
it dramatically restricted the right to free collective bargaining and 
the right to strike in the province. 

The back-to-work legislation is possibly the biggest error in 
judgement any NDP government has made in the province. It forced 
nurses to choose between the justice of their cause and an unjust 
law. 

The government badly misjudged the mood of both the nurses 
and the public in general. Widespread public and union support 
for the nurses will not only have short-term implications and af- 
fect the outcome in the upcoming provincial election, but long- 
term implications as well. 


Nurse 
4 ye Des = a must / l 


must be willing +o wok 
mothers Doy, other's Day, 


Christmos » Eoster, Childs 


George Manz is the Briarpatch editor. 
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- INTERNATIONAL WORKERS DAY - 


MAY DAY 


A day to reflect upon the many struggles 
of workers in the past: the fight for 
reduced working time since the 8 hour 
work day movement in 1886 and the 
hanging ofthe Haymarket martyrs, the 
fight for progressive labour legislation, 


and the day to day struggles for dignity 
and justice. 


A day to renew commitments to fight for 
progress and against the corporate 
project of rolling back the gains 

of the labour movement Ww 

in this century. 


Need a Union? 
Call us! 
(306) 522-6686 


REGINA 


e There ought to be a law to ensure women 
are paid fairly in relation to men. 


There ought to be a law to prohibit 
gender-based, wage discrimination. 


There ought to be a law to promote 
women’s economic equality. 


There ought to be a government 
committedto enacting pay equity 
legislation in Saskatchewan. 


Presented by the Pay Equity Coalition of Saskatchewan. To obtain information or pay equity campaign materials, call the office at 924-8575 
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anadians will be joining in 
C an International Day to cel- 

ebrate Fair Trade on May 
8. Fair Trade Day will focus atten- 
tion on consumer choices and the 
benefits of Fair Trade to small pro- 
ducers in developing countries. 

The lives of many small pro- 
ducers in developing countries are 
impoverished by the global trading 
system. With limited access to mar- 
kets and resources, farmers and ar- 
tisans often receive a small percent- 
age of the benefits of trade. Low 
prices, lack of access to credit and 
technical assistance, and the domi- 
nance of large multinational corpo- 
rations are tremendous obstacles for 
small producers. 

Fair Trade is an alternative to 
the conventional trading system. It 
is based on direct partnerships be- 
tween communities of farmers and 
crafts people in developing countries 
and European and North American 
Fair Trade Organizations. By pool- 
ing their resources, these producer 
groups have formed co-operatives 
and self-help groups. Fair Trade 
Organizations provide market op- 
portunities for these groups by of- 
fering their products to consumers. 

By purchasing directly from 
co-ops, farming unions, and self- 
help groups, Fair Trade Organiza- 
tions are helping to support commu- 
nities that have come together to help 
themselves. The result has been a 
more equitable distribution of wealth 
as well as other services, such as 
health care and education programs. 
For instance, the UCIRI Co-opera- 
tive represents the efforts of over 
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Fair Trade 


The benefits of Fair Trade. 


by Debbie Walter 


3,000 Mexican coffee farmers to im- 
prove their quality of life. The UCIRI 
members have doubled their annual 
income and funded health care, educa- 
tion and transportation initiatives. They 
have built an agricultural school and 
constructed the only secondary school 
in the area. Fair Trade has helped them 
not only achieve economic independ- 
ence, but also to contribute to the pride 
and dignity of the community. 

Bridgehead is a Canadian Fair 
Trade Organization offering a diverse 
range of Fair Trade products. Carpets 
produced by exiled Tibetans, wild rice 
from a Canadian abonginal group, and 
beautiful batik textiles from a widows’ 
co-operative in India are only a few 
examples. Fairly traded soccer balls 
from Pakistan are helping to end child 
labour and break the cycle of poverty. 
The Talon sport factory producing the 
fairly traded soccer balls employs only 
adult stitchers in an industry where 
many employees are children. Fair 
wages are paid, raising the family in- 
come and encouraging families to send 
their children to school instead of work. 

In addition to paying fair wages, 
Fair Trade Organizations provide ac- 
cess to credit, for start-up and improve- 
ment, as well as technical assistance. 
Education on everything from organic 
growing techniques to textile design 
help producers improve their conditions 
and continue to grow sustainably. 

A common question from con- 
sumers is how to identify Fair Trade 
products. Trademarks are one way in 
which Fair Trade products are being 
identified. Coffee, tea, sugar and co- 
coa grown under Fair Trade conditions 
are eligible to be licensed by Transfair. 


Fair TradeMark Canada is part of 
this international licensing body that 
uses independently monitored and 
internationally recognized criteria to 
ensure products carrying the label 
are produced under Fair Trade con- 
ditions. Another trademark is the 
Rugmark, which identifies carpets 
produced without child labour. 

Since not all products can be 
certified by existing licensing bod- 
ies, consumers are encouraged to 
ask questions of their retailers. 
Shopping at Fair Trade Organiza- 
tions such as Bridgehead or Ten 
Thousand Villages is one option. 
There are also numerous small busi- 
nesses which offer consumers ethi- 
cal and environmental choices for 
products. The best option is to con- 
sider your purchasing choices and 
who benefits from spending your 
money. Shopping locally, support- 
ing small producers both in Canada 
and in other countries are all part of 
Fair Trade principles. 

For more information about 
Bridgehead and Fair Trade, as well 
as links to other Fair Trade sites, 
visit the Bridgehead website at 
www.bridgehead.ca. To request a 
Bridgehead mail order catalogue call 
1-800-565-8563. 


Debbie Walter is the Fair Trade 
Foods Wholesale Manager at 
Bridgehead. For more information 
about Fair Trade Day or wholesale 
information on Bridgehead Coffee 
and Foods, contact her at 1-800- 
463-4143. 


Why Kill 
Social History’? 


Latta 


by Ruth 


young science major told me 

about her required liberal arts 

ourse in Canadian history. 

“Women in New France in the 1600s 
played major roles in their society,” she 
said, “more so than women anywhere 
else at that time.” Enthusiastically, she 
showed me Jan Noel’s paper, “New 
France, Les Femmes Favorisées.” I 


into dollars, I’m still interested in “my” 
subject: history. Back in the early 
1970s, at my old and respected Ontario 
university, professors were preoccu- 
pied with “official” history: wars, poli- 
tics, great men. My Master’s thesis on 
“The Development of Female Rights 
in 19th Century England” was a study 
of Victorian legislation pertaining to 


women. No one in the department en- 
couraged me in a more sociological 
approach. 

Although my graduate studies 


read it with interest and envy. Why 
hadn’t I studied anything so interest- 
ing? 

Unsuccessful in tuming degrees 


A Workers Day Message from CUPW Prairie Region 
Workers! Unite - Organize - Resist 


The bosses are mobilizing. They are mobilizing under the protec- 
tion of their friends in government to crush workers’ rights. They are mo- 
bilizing with the assistance of their friends in the media to poison public 
perceptions. They are mobilizing with the collaboration of organizations 
whose representatives believe that their interests and the bosses’ are 
the same. They are mobilizing on a local, national and global scale and 
they are building momentum. 

It is time for working people to say STOP! It is time to be bold and 
defiant, not shy and compliant. It is time to aggressively pursue our 
vision of an inclusive collective society with fair and equitable workplaces. 
It is time to join with unity of purpose and the strength of our convictions 
to stop the assault of the bosses and push back their goals. 

If we fail through inaction we betray those who fought this struggle 
before us. If we fail though cowardice we sell out the future. 

_ We cannot fail. There is too much at stake. We must Unite to take 
action, Organize to build strength and Resist any actions which seek to 
silence us. The Time is Now. The Challenge is Ours. 
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ended when women’s and labour his- 
tory came into vogue, I have read in 
these areas with envy, respect and fas- 
cination. Women’s history makes me a 
part of the pageant of time. Gradually, 
though, I have realized that this and 
other forms of social history are not 
universally held in high regard. 

Historian Michael Bliss, for in- 
stance, claims that the new social his- 
tory is a negative force in national poli- 
tics. In “Privatizing the Mind” he con- 
tends that, when historians studied 
Canada’s growth as a nation, rather 
than the experiences of certain regions, 
ethnic groups, classes, and genders, we 
had a consciousness and pride in our- 
selves as a people. In his view, social 
history has “sundered” that conscious- 
ness. 

The former editor of the Canadian 
Historical Review, J.R. Miller, claimed 


Hemp It 


is the 
environmental 
alternative 

Shoes Fabric 
Socks Backpacks 
Pants Fannypacks 
Soap Wallets 
Oil: Paper: 
- Massage - Art 
- Food - Writing 
- Capsules - Journals 
- Liniment - Photocopy 
- Chain - Envelopes 


**** And much more **** 
206-22nd St. E. Saskatoon 
(306) 683-HEMP 


What if we choose to reduce the harm? 
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that cultural and feminist studies pose 
a threat to academic freedom. Histo- 
rian Joy Parr says 
Miller “wants to 
cleave close to the 
roots of history in 
the humanities... To 
him it is the elabo- 
ration of the social 
science element in 
the historical tradi- 
tion which poses a 
threat.” 

Historians like 


Women’s 
history 
makes mea 
part of the 


World War II, for example, than about 
the causes and events of that war as a 
whole. He believes 
more time should 
be spent learning 
about major events, 
such as the two 
World Wars, and 
less about “the his- 
tory of housemaid’s 
knee in Belleville in 
the 1890s.” 
Clever, but was 


it ever actually a 
Bliss and Miller pageant of subject of study? 
worry that the con- A Granatstein 
cept of the state time. cites surveys such 


might dissolve if 
their foundations 
are seen as subject 
to reconsideration and interpretation. 
Parr, however, is convinced that we 
must recognize that “many people’s ex- 
perience of the past was not well un- 
derstood by analogy with the experi- 
ences of newsmakers and parliamen- 
tarians. In important ways, the experi- 
ence of women was not like the experi- 
ence of men ... and the experience of 
workers ... not like that of bosses.” 
Last year, Jack Granatstein joined 
the critics of social history. In Who 
Killed Canadian History? he contends 
that “there is much to disunify Cana- 
dians and all too often very little to join 
them together. History is one such uni- 
fying factor... [yet] for incomprehensi- 
ble reasons we have not passed this 
knowledge on to our children and to 
those who have recently arrived in 
Canada. During his 30 years as a York 
University history professor, he noticed 
a decline in historical knowledge 
among his students, a tide he was ap- 
parently unable to turn, but blames on 
the elementary and high scnools and 
misguided education ministries. When 
history is taught in our schools, he as- 
serts, it is too often presented out of 
context and through the filter of politi- 
cal correctness. In this view, one is 
more likely to learn about the intern- 
ment of Japanese Canadians during 


as a 1997 Domin- 

ion Institute Poll, in 

which 75 percent of 
Canadians surveyed were unaware that 
Remembrance Day commemorated the 
end of the First World War and that 
only ten percent could define the “Quiet 
Revolution.” Parroting names and 
dates might win money on Jeopardy, 
but facility with 
dates and defini- 
tions is no indica- 
tion of one’s wor- 
thiness as a citi- 
zen. Someone 
unable to come 
up a glib defini- 
tion of the “Quiet 
Revolution” may 
be well aware of 
dramatic changes 
in Quebec since 
the 1960s. Fur- 
thermore, if one 
surveyed the 
public on some 
other field of 
knowledge, 
would the results 
be better? How 
many people can 
explain, off the 
tops of their 
heads, how to 
find square root, 
for instance, or 


the 
experience of 
women was 
not like the 
experience of 
men ... 
the 
experience of 
workers ... 
not like that 
of bosses. 


what DNA is? Unless something has 
daily relevance in our everyday lives, 
or struck a particular chord in our stu- 
dent days, we aren’t likely to retain it. 

“If Canada is to be worthy of its 
envied standing in the world,” 
Granatstein writes, “if it is to offer 
something to its own people and to 
humanity, it will have to forge a na- 
tional spirit that can unite its increas- 
ingly diverse peoples. We cannot 
achieve this unanimity unless we teach 
our national history, celebrate our 
founders, establish new symbols, and 
strengthen the terms of citizenship... 
We have a nation to save and a future 
to build.” 

But isn’t the purpose of scholar- 
ship, as Joy Parr writes, to “open rather 
than to extinguish questions, to discom- 
fit rather than enshrine [both] settled 
certainties and the collective practises 
they sustain.” 

The real foes of Canadian history 
are those who would dampen the en- 
thusiasm of people who are finally see- 

ing their ancestors’ 
stories told. 


Ruth (Olson) Latta is 
currently seeking a 
publisher for her 
manuscript on the 
Canadian Youth 
Congress. She is the 
compiler and editor 
of The Memory of 
All That: Canadian 
Women Remember 
World War II, and 
has authored two 
other books, one fic- 
tion, one a guide to 
autobiographical 
writing. In 1999 she 
compiled, edited and 
published Life Mu- 
sic, a collection of 
short fiction by sen- 
iors, available for 
$17.95 from 
ralatta@cyberus.ca 


and 
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VECKO TEIAS NIARI BATTALION OTL ACIS TER TIS AES RICKS ES! 
SPINS POETI EWA Mio hale 


G G These people de- 
serve our homage 
and it is going to get 

fuckin’ done,” he thun- 
ders over a dinner table at 
a clamorous Chinese res- 
taurant in Vancouver. 
“These people” are 
the Canadian men and 
women who served in the 
Mackenzie-Papineau 
(Mac-Pap) battalion of 
the International Brigades 
in the Spanish Civil War, 
which lasted from 1936 to 

1939. “It” is a bronze 

statue, the second phase 

ofa memorial to the B.C. 


veterans of the Mac-Paps. 
The site of this monument is adjacent to the legislative 


grounds in Victoria. “He” is Tom Kozar, one of two main 
committee activists working for the realization of the monu- 


ment in Victoria. 
The passion of Kozar, whose father and two uncles 


fought for the Republic of Spain, must be akin to the pas- 
sion with which the members of the Mac-Paps dedicated 
their lives to a cause a long way from home. For two years, 
Kozar and his co-organizer, Joe Barrett, have been dedicat- 
ing hundreds of hours toward getting the memorial in Vic- 
toria built and in place. 
Although quieter and more measured in his manner, 
Barrett is no less passionate about the memorial and the 
need to recognize the Canadian veterans before the last of 
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No Pasaran 


Remembering the Canadian heros of a forgotten war. 


Newton 


: them dies. At his home, 
IT | Barrett digs out huge fold- 
ers of correspondence and 
articles he has either writ- 
ten or received. He is also 
custodian of large photo 
albums, books and videos 
that document the Mac- 
Paps and the struggle to 
get recognition for them. 
Where Kozar has 
fiercely cajoled everyone 
who would or should lis- 
ten, Barrett has diligently 
written dozens of letters, 
endlessly coaxed reluctant 
bureaucrats and gently 
prodded politicians. Their 
efforts are coming to frui- 
tion. Phase one is in place and was commemorated at a 
ceremony on December 4, 1998. A number of Mac-Paps 
were present at this dedication. They were joined by mem- 
bers of other international battalions and by provincial poli- 
ticians, including the premier, and other dignitaries. 

Phase one includes a wall plaque in the main rotunda 
of the B.C. legislative building and a monument across the 
street in a prominent site in Confederation Plaza. The me- 
morial site includes eight large stones, representing the bar- 
ren ground on which the Canadians fought in Spain. A nearly 
one-and-a-half by two metre plaque summarizes the involve- 
ment of Canadians in the Spanish Civil War and the hard- 
ships they faced during and after that conflict. Barrett and 
Kozar had to fight to get the text they felt was appropriate 
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for the plaque. For example, their penultimate text men- 
tions Germany, Italy and Japan, the Axis powers in World 
War II. In the final text on the plaque, all mention of these 
countries has been omitted. 


The Civil War in Spain 

The history of the Spanish Civil 
War will be well-known to most 
Briarpatch readers. At the beginning 
of the 1930s, Spain was Europe’s 
poorest country and was dominated by 
a wealthy oligarchy. Afterthe king fled, 
a republican government was elected 
in 1931. Among other reforms, this 
government tried to break up the huge 
rural estates to distribute some land to 
the landless, tried to improve working 
conditions, tried to retire some mili- 
tary officers, and tried to persuade the 
Catholic church to redistribute some 
of its wealth 

In 1933, a right-wing government 
was elected. A brutal period of repres- 
sion followed. In one instance in 1934 | es i 
at Asturia, approximately 1,000 strik- The S 
ing miners were murdered. 

In early 1936, a popular front 
coalition, consisting of liberals, socialists and communists 
was democratically elected. On July 18, 1936, the military 
began a coup d’etat led by General Francisco Franco. Be- 
cause the navy remained loyal to the government, the right- 
ist forces were airlifted to Spain from Morocco by the 
Luftwaffe of fascist Germany, the world’s first such airlift. 
In the three years that followed, Spain was the training 
ground for the militaries of fascist Germany and Italy. 

Mussolini’s Italy sent almost 50,000 troops to fight 
for Franco. The German air force remained active in Spain. 
At Guernica, made famous by Picasso’s painting, the Ger- 
man condor squadron carried out the first saturation bomb- 
ing of a city target. Franco, with military supplies from 
Hitler and Mussolini, outgunned the republicans. 

Meanwhile the western democracies, includıng Canada, 
following a policy of appeasement toward the fascist coun- 
tries of Europe, adopted a policy of “non-intervention” in 
the Spanish Civil War. In essence, this meant the abandon- 
ment of Spain to an eventual military dictatorship headed 
by Franco that lasted until his death in 1975. 

Despite their abandonment by western governments, 
the people of Spain bravely resisted Franco and his forces. 
After some initial successes by republicans, Franco’s forces 
were besieging Madrid in November 1936. The republic 
made a call for help. The response in Canada was over- 
whelming. Where organizers expected 250 to volunteer, 
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many more tried to enlist. On a per capita basis, only France 
sent more volunteers to Spain than did Canada. 

Nearly 1,600 Canadians went to Spain and fought 
valiantly for democracy and freedom. Over 600 Canadians 
were killed and were buried on Spanish soil. In the end, the 
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tatue will be placed just above the plaque. 
photo: Roger Howden 


republican forces, though supported by the Internationals, 
were unable to defeat Franco and his fascist forces. In one 
account, a Canadian veteran described being unable to see 
the sun for all the dust kicked up by the German artillery 
and small arms fire. 

In late 1938, in a naive and unreciprocated gesture, 
the besieged republican government withdrew the Interna- 
tional Brigades (including the Mac-Paps) from combat and 
sent them home. In a ceremony in Barcelona, Dolores 
Ibärruri, La Pasionara, bade farewell to the Internationals 
and invited them back to Spain when peace returned. 

The Mac-Paps and other international veterans did go 
back to Spain in November 1996, the sixtieth anniversary 
ofthe appeal for their help. For ten days, the Spanish gov- 
ernment feted the vets, celebrated them, toured them around 
Spain and made them honourary citizens. Their sacrifice 
and contribution have been fully recognized in Spain. 


Mixed Response in Canada 

The Mac-Pap veterans have received scant recogni- 
tion in Canada. For most of the period since the Spanish 
Civil War, they have been vilified and discriminated against 
by the Canadian government. In 1937, the Liberal govern- 
ment enacted the Foreign Enlistment Act, which made it 
illegal for Canadians to be members of the International 
Brigades. 
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Although no one was ever prosecuted under the Act, 
veterans of the Spanish Civil War were red-baited, black- 
listed and kept under surveillance when they returned to 
Canada. The federal government branded the Mac-Paps 
“premature anti-fascists” and prohibited them from enlist- 
ing for World War Two. Eventually, about 70 percent of 
the returnees did enlist. However, in order to do so, most of 
them kept their involvement in the Spanish Civil War a se- 
cret. 

To this day, the Royal Canadian Legion remains an 
opponent ofthe Mac-Pap veterans. After the dedication of 
phase one of the monument, B.C. Legion president Brian 
Coldwells was quoted in the Vancouver Province that the 
Mac-Paps were “involved in an illegal operation” for their 
participation in the Spanish Civil War. 

The Mac-Pap veterans have received no benefits, no 
honours and no recognition. As recently as May 1998, a 
private member’s motion by the NDP’s Nelson Riis to rec- 
ognize the Mac-Paps was defeated on a vote in the federal 
House of Commons. Until recently, there had been no me- 
morials to them. In addition to the B.C. monument, there 
are plaques honouring the Mac-Paps at Winnipeg City Hall 
and Queen’s Park in Toronto. 
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In British Columbia, the first phase of the monument 
to the Mac-Paps is in place. The second phase, now under 
construction, will be a seven-and-a-half foot statue sculpted 
by world-renowned artist Jack Harman of Vancouver. 
(Harman is the creator of the Harry Jerome statue in Van- 
couver’s Stanley Park.) The Mac-Pap statue, called the 
“Spirit ofthe Republic,” will be a likeness of the woman 
representing the republic in the famous 1930s International 
Brigades poster by Parilla where the woman is seen being 
defended by two soldiers, one Spanish and the other an in- 
ternational brigadist. 

Kozar and Barrett acknowledge that the sympathetic 
Harman is giving the committee an unbelievably good deal 
on the “Spirit ofthe Republic,” but the statue will still cost 
tens ofthousands of dollars. Phase one cost a lot of money. 
Many organizations, especially Kozar’s union, the BCGEU, 
have given in kind donations. Nevertheless, the committee 
raised all of the cash needed for phase one by individual 
and union donations. 

The monument committee has raised funds at every 
opportunity. “We’ve done everything. For example, we’ve 
sold T-shirts and when we sell T-shirts we don’t take fuckin’ 
‘no’ for an answer,” impassions Kozar. The committee to 
establish the memorial has received broad support, espe- 


If we workers take a notion, we 
can stop all speeding trains 
Every ship upon the ocean 


we can tie with mighty 
chains 


Every wheel in the creation, 


every mine and every mill 


Fleets and armies of all nations will 
at our command stand still. 
—Joe Hill 

The Canadian Union 

of Postal Workers 
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cially from unions and union members 
in B.C. Kozar, an industrial instructor 
at BCIT, is the 4th vice-president ofthe 
BCGEU. 

The committee has held benefits 
in Vancouver and Victoria. Billy Bragg 
made a special visit to Victoria for a 
benefit concert which raised $3,000. 
Then in Vancouver, Bragg interrupted 
his concert and spoke for 14 minutes 
about the monument project. After his 
speech, a hat was passed, raising an- 
other $700. Kozar emphatically points 
out that the money for the monument is 
coming from the same source as the fi- 
nancial support for the Mac-Paps came 
from in the 1930s - nickels and dimes 
from the pockets of ordinary working 
people and their supporters. 

Nevertheless, more fundraising is 
needed to complete phase two. Before 
the next dedication, when the statue 
draped in the red, yellow and purple 
colours of the republic will be unveiled, 
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I: you think that by hanging us you can stamp out the labour 
movement ... then hang us! Here you will tread upon a spark, but there 
and there, behind you and in front of you and everywhere, flames blaze 
up. It is a subterranean fire. You cannot put it out.” 
- August Spies, one of the Chicago Haymarket martyrs, on the day of his 


May Day stands as an important marker in the history of the workers’ 
movement. A day to remember the struggles of the past and a day to 
organize for the struggles to come and unleash that fire once and for all. 


Keep the flames smoldering! 
The winds of justice 
are on the way! 


more money must be raised for this 


memorial project. 

The committee appreciates your 
support. Tax-deductible donations may 
be made out to: The Association ofthe 
Veterans and Friends of the Macken- 
zie-Papineau Battalion. They should be 
sent to: The B.C. Monument Project, 
c/o Tom Kozar, 3906 Creekside Place, 
Burnaby, B.C V5G 4P9. 

It is important to honour the brave 
forgotten men and women of the Mac- 
kenzie-Papineau battalion. However, in 
honouring their memory, they would 
insist the forgotten war in which they 
fought be remembered, and the reasons 
for it and its many lessons be shared 
with generations to come in the hope 
that the same mistakes are not repeated 

in the future. 


Robbie Newton was a resident and ac- 
tivist in Saskatchewan. He now lives, 
studies and works in Victoria, B.C. 


Constäncio 
Pinto 


by 


tional Council of 
Timorese Resistance (CNRT) in 
the U.S. 

He is a former guerrilla 
fighter and key organizer of the 
clandestine resistance in East 
Timor. He was forced to flee East 
Timor in 1992. He is presently 
taking his Masters in Interna- 
tional Human Rights at New 
York University. He is the author 
of Inside the East Timorese Re- 
sistance, published by Lorimer 
Press. This interview took place 
on February 18 in Toronto when 
Pinto spoke atthe annual general 
meeting of Canadian Action for 
Indonesia and East Timor. 


onstäncio Pinto is the 
representative ofthe Na- 


Briarpatch: Indonesia has been 

in East Timor for 24 years and has said they will never give 
up East Timor. Now they are saying that they want the 
situation resolved before the June elections. Why the about 
face? 

Constäncio Pinto: I would say for two reasons. First the 
economic situation of Indonesia. Second, the political situ- 
ation. Indonesia had to face these two events at the same 
time. This resulted in riots and public anger aimed at Presi- 
dent Suharto. One of the goals of the riots and demonstra- 
tions was to force Suharto from power. This was success- 
ful. Also it was clear that because of the financial situation 
in Indonesia, they would not be able to hold East Timor for 
much longer. Also the resistance of the Timorese people to 
continue their struggle for independence intensified, with 
protests all over East Timor. Also, Timorese political par- 


Elaine 


Briere 


ties began to reorganize them- 
selves. Indonesia lost control of 
East Timor and because of the 
fall of Suharto, resulted in the 
weakening of the Indonesian 
army. 


Briarpatch: How much is it 
costing Indonesia per year to 
maintain its occupation of East 
Timor? 

Constäncio Pinto: According to 
TAPOL, the Indonesian Human 
Rights Campaign in Great Brit- 
ain, it is costing the Indonesian 
government US$1 million per 
day to keep approximately 
20,000 troops in East Timor. 
That’s not including the 40,000 
or so Indonesian civil servants 
and development projects. But 
they spend more for the military 


than for anything else. 


Briarpatch: How do you feel about the possible withdrawal 
of Indonesia from East Timor? Are you happy? Sceptical? 
Constäncio Pinto: I would say sceptical because the situa- 
tion on the ground hasn’t changed. Last year they proposed 
to the United Nations what they call wide-ranging autonomy 
for East Timor. However, they would still keep the army 
there. They also wanted to control foreign affairs, defence 
and monetary policy. We rejected this. We can only accept 
autonomy as a transitional phase toward a referendum in 


East Timor. 


Briarpatch: In January of this year Indonesian foreign 
minister Ali Alatas stated that “if the Timorese reject au- 


en 
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tonomy, the final solution could be independence.” At the 


wards in trying to diffuse the situation. It is hard for 


same time he ruled out a referendum. What do you make of FALINTIL [the Timorese armed resistance] not to response 


this? 

Constäncio Pinto: We are trying to find some 
way to deal with this. We need some kind of a 
consultative process in East Timor to find out 
the people’s will. So now the UN is working 
on this with the Timorese and Portugal to try 
and find some alternatives for conducting a 
consultation in East Timor. We have to cam- 
paign, have voter registration and education. 
It will take some time. 


Briarpatch: What influence does Suharto still 
have over decisions made about East Timor? 
Constäncio Pinto: Suharto has no control over 
the situation in East Timor now. He is out of 
the picture. And I think President Habibie, his 
successor, doesn’t care about East Timor. He 
wants to get rid of it and he wants to conceri- 
trate on Indonesia. Habibie is probably trying 
to gain some reputation and support. He is one of the can- 
didates for the Presidency in the June elections. He is trying 
to show the international community that he is not a type of 
guy like Suharto - he is a liberal democratic person. [Pinto 
laughs] Even those who oppose Habibie’s proposal for East 
Timor’s possible independence will not be able to get hold 
of this agenda. They can’t because they have a lot of prob- 
lems and one of the biggest debts in the world. 


Briarpatch: There have been a lot of media reports about 
killings in East Timor by pro-integration paramilitary groups 
and the distribution of weapons by the Indonesian army to 
these groups. What’s going on? 

Constäncio Pinto: Some factions in the Indonesian army 
are preparing the groundwork for a civil war. One day they 
are going to say “we will withdraw” but they want to pre- 
pare for this, so when they pull out a civil war will start. 
Then they will come back in, saying we had to intervene 
because of the civil war. But we know that the Timorese 
resistance wants to avoid conflict; so far we have refrained 
from responding to the actions of the paramilitary groups. I 
don’t think Indonesia is going to succeed in this. But we 
have a very fragile situation. The militias are very well 
funded by elements in the Indonesian military, we don’t know 
who, and are getting thousands of weapons. These are mer- 
cenaries, more or less. There are elements in the Indonesian 
military that are very reluctant to leave East Timor. They 
have vested interests in keeping the situation unstable. There 
is a loss of prestige, of power, of privilege in leaving East 
Timor. We can’t predict that these dangerous and ruthless 
elements will disappear even though we are falling back- 


East Timorese village before the Indonesian invasion. 


when the militias are killing defenceless villagers. 


Briarpatch: Do you think there is any support amongst 
factions of the military for the peace process in Timor? 
Constäncio Pinto: One thing that surprised me is that the 
Indonesian army commander stationed in Dili [the capital] 
has signed a peace declaration with Timorese of all differ- 
ent factions under the auspices of the UN. One of the points 
was to solve the problem of the paramilitaries. It is an in- 
teresting contradiction. He helped build the militia, then he 
signed a document calling for the Indonesian government 
to dissolve the militias. I think he himself sees that he is not 
going to succeed and it’s going to give a bad image to Indo- 
nesia as a whole. Also, two Indonesian commanders have 
threatened foreigners who are there, Australians and some 
diplomats. This is bad for Indonesia’s image. 


Briarpatch: How important is the UN role in East Timor? 
Constäncio Pinto: The UN role has been important since 
1975. We are lucky that the UN kept the issue alive and we 
are lucky to have one of the best UN Secretary Generals in 
Kofi Annan. As soon as he was elected he appointed his 
own special envoy for East Timor. Since then the special 
envoy travelled to East Timor, to Portugal, and to Indone- 
sia. He has been active in bringing the different factions 
together - Timorese leaders, religious figures, young and 
old people, the Indonesian military, etc. Of course, we 
Timorese have been very active at the UN, pushing them, 
bugging them all the time not to forget about us. 
Briarpatch: Ideally, what would the National Council of 
Timorese Resistance like to see happen now? 
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Constäncio Pinto: We have already proposed to the UN to 
have a peacekeeping force there, or another kind of UN 
presence to help disarm the civilian militias. Indonesia has 
to withdraw from East Timor before any genuine consulta- 


East Timorese farmer. 


tion or election can take place. Our FALINTIL fighters in 
the jungles are willing to lay down their weapons as long as 
Indonesia withdraws its forces from East Timor. 


Briarpatch: In a UN-supervised referendum, only Timorese 
nationals will be permitted to vote. What do you think the 
outcome of a referendum will be? 

Constäncio Pinto: Of course we are going to reject au- 
tonomy, that’s for sure. But we are not going to ask for 
independence right away. We want a transitional period 
where East Timor will be under UN administration. We 
need some time to create a civil society, to prepare people 
for self-rule; everyone has agreed to that. 


Briarpatch: What is going to happen to the Indonesian 
transmigrants who have settled in East Timor from all over 
the archipelago? 

Constäncio Pinto: No one invited them to East Timor. They 
came to East Timor out of their own free will. They are free 
to stay and they are free to leave, but it seems that they are 
leaving. They are taking everything back home - furniture, 
tables, everything. They are leaving by ship and overland. I 
would say that by next year they will be mostly gone. Those 
Timorese who married Indonesians are also free to leave or 
to stay; no one wants to impose anything. 


Briarpatch: The governments of the major western coun- 
tries treated the Timorese with extreme cynicism since the 


Indonesian invasion. On March 5, when U.S. Secretary of 
State Madeleine Albright visits Xanana Gusmao, the former 
military leader of the Timorese resistance who is under house 
arrest, what kind of demands do you think the U.S. will 
make in exchange for supporting the UN proc- 
ess? Do you think they will want concessions 
over East Timor’s oil? 

Constancio Pinto: We haven’t signed any 
deal with anyone over oil. Not with the U.S., 
Australia or any other foreign country. We 
understand that the western countries have a 
moral obligation to East Timor, to support 
our independence. If they have an interest in 
East Timor’s resources, that can only be dis- 
cussed when East Timor is free. It will be up 
to the Timorese government to decide. No 
Timorese can have the power to sign deals 
with any country or with multinational cor- 
porations. Yes, Indonesia has signed contracts 
with foreign companies, but these need to be 
renegotiated once East Timor becomes inde- 
pendent. We want to fully enjoy these rev- 
enues and use them for the benefit of our own 


people. 


Briarpatch: What is the U.S. position toward East Timor 
now? 

Constäncio Pinto: The official U.S. policy now is to sup- 
port the UN negotiations and peace process in East Timor. 
The meeting between Albright and Xanana Gusmao is a 
major shift in U.S. foreign policy. It’s a big change and a 
slap in the face to the Indonesian government. 


Briarpatch: What about the coffee plantations in East 
Timor which are administered by the U.S. Agency for In- 
ternational Development? 

Constäncio Pinto: They will have to return them to the 
Timorese. They have no right to retain the coffee planta- 
tions. They are ours. The U.S. AID took them over from 
the Indonesian military in 1991 and they will have to be 
returned to us. The U.S. AID administration has been bet- 
ter than the Indonesian military and the coffee workers“are 
getting a good price for their coffee, but still the plantations 
will have to be returned to the Timorese. 


Briarpatch: When East Timor is finally under Timorese 
control, what are your fears that the country will be 
recolonized by transnational corporations and their friends 
in the IMF and the World Bank? 

Constancio Pinto: East Timor is a very small country sur- 
rounded by Australia and Indonesia, both of which are very 
capitalist. We have to have an open economy and a good 
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relationship with Australia, Indonesia and other countries. 
Capitalism is causing a lot of problems all over the world. 
One problem is the vulnerability of local governments. We 
will try to make sure that they can’t extract all the resources 
that we have in East Timor and transport it to other parts of 
the world, rather than to serve the East Timorese. We will 
not tolerate anything that will harm our people. 


Briarpatch: What role has the international solidarity move- 
ment played in advancing the cause of East Timor? 
Constancio Pinto: The international solidarity movement 
has contributed a lot in raising awareness and pressuring 
their governments to take a positive stand on East Timor. 
Now East Timor is being discussed at the government level, 
which is a very big victory. Before, western governments 
didn’t even want to discuss it. This is partly as a result of 
grassroots movements. But this is not the end of their ac- 
tivities. When East Timor becomes independent, we will 
still need their support to help build a stable society. Before 
the invasion, the Timorese people had their own farms in 
the mountains, but now they have been forced to live in the 
city with no jobs and there is a lot of idleness and apathy 
among the people 


Briarpatch: On a personal level, what are your plans in an 
independent East Timor? 

Constancio Pinto: I hope to work in the government. I want 
to contribute to the national reconstruction with the skills 
that I have. I know that the first years of independence are 
going to be very difficult. I disagree with José Ramos Horta 
and others who refuse to be part of the government. If you 
don’t want to be part of the government, who else will do 
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Demonstrating for East Timor in Vancouver 1996. 


the job? Xanana Gusmao also says that he doesn’t want to 
be part ofthe government. You have to understand that our 
biggest struggle is after East Timor gains 
its independence. If people like Xanana 
and Horta, with their credible experience, 
stay out of the government, it will be a 
disaster. 


Briarpatch: What kind of policies would 
you like to see the Timorese government 
take? 

Constäncio Pinto: I would like to see a 
social democratic government that pays 
attention to people’s basic needs and ob- 
serves democratic values. I would like to 
see all Timorese have access to free edu- 
cation and health care. The media and 
judicial system should be independent. I 
would like to see all levels of society - 
the women, the peasants, everyone - in- 
volved in national reconstruction. I would 
say that the first thing we have to do is 
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allocate funds for education, at home and to send Timorese 
abroad to study. I think there should be a good social policy, 
like women getting paid to take care of children. And of 
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UBC students attempting to arrest President 
Suharto at the APEC summit on the UBC campus in 
1997. 
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course, people will have the nght to protest in East Timor. 
We really believe in that. 

Briarpatch: What about Canada? How do you feel about 
the announcement from Foreign Affairs this moming that 
after 24 years, the Canadian government is going to sup- 
port the UN resolutions on East Timor? 

Constancio Pinto: The government of Canada’s position 
has neglected East Timor, although they know it was terri- 
ble and was a gross violation of the UN Declaration on 
Human Rights, of which Canada is a signatory. Because of 
their investments in Indonesia, they didn’t care about the 
issue at all. But I think it’s not too late for them to take a 
position to support East Timor. Now they should go to the 
UN and say we are willing to help the Timorese. This is a 
significant change in Canadian foreign policy and I hope 
that they will take it seriously to speed up the democratiza- 
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tion process in East Timor and the withdrawal of Indone- 
Sian troops. 


Briarpatch: What are your feelings on the immi- 
nent independence of East Timor? Does it seem real 
to you? 

Constancio Pinto: After all these years of struggle 
I don’t feel excited as other Timorese do. I think 
my feeling is the same as the Timorese in East 
Timor, almost everyone in East Timor is still scep- 
tical. After all these years of struggle you know 
your enemy and their behaviour. It’s not like a foot- 
ball game. Even at the last minute we could lose. It 
doesn’t mean that I’m sceptical about the independ- 
ence of East Timor. Independence for East Timor 
is inevitable. When I see the last Indonesian soldier 
getting on the boat I will claim victory and raise 
the flag, but not before. I am afraid that many peo- 
ple will die, just because of happiness, at the last 
minute, before the Indonesians have really left. 


Elaine Briére is one of the founders of the East 
Timor Alert Network and a board member of Ca- 
nadian Action for Indonesia and East Timor. 
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In the Shadow of Empire: 

Canada for Americans 

by Joseph K. Roberts 

Monthly Review Press, 122 West 
27th Street, New York, NY 10001, 
1998. 


reviewed by Lukin Robinson 
Canada lives in the shadow 
ofthe U.S. empire. The purpose 
of Roberts’ book is to explain the 
country to Americans. Its theme 
is that the U.S. owns more of 
Canada and dominates more of 
what it does not own than it does 
of any other country 
But the book should also 
interest Canadıan readers 
Roberts was born in the U.S. He 
came to Canada inthe 1960s and 
has recently retired from the Uni- 
versity of Regina after teaching 
for more than 30 years. He writes 
as a committed socialist with a 
wide as well as critical knowl- 
edge of his adopted country. His 
book will tell Canadian readers 
a great deal, some of which they 
probably already know but have 
perhaps forgotten. More impor- 
tantly, the book is peppered with 
comments and interpretations, many of 
them controversial, which should 
prompt reflection and debate. 
Roberts’ chapter “On Canada’s 
History, from Colony to Colony,” goes 
back to the earliest days of discovery 
and settlement, and takes the reader up 
to the present. Whereas the United 
States was created by a revolution, 
many Canadians of two hundred years 
ago came north as United Empire Loy- 
alists fleeing the revolution; their de- 
scendants ensured that Canada re- 


mained a British colony and later a 
Dominion. 

After World War I, the U.S. be- 
came our de facto imperial master. The 
chapter “The Making of a Rich De- 
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pendency” describes this process and 
some of the ways in which we have 
resisted complete absorption and have 
instead sought to affirm some degree 
of independence. 

The chapter on Quebec’s quest for 
nationhood is excellent, especially what 
he says about the class changes in 
Quebec and the way they contributed 
to the nationalist upsurge in the 1960s 
and since. Twenty-four percent of Ca- 
nadians speak French as their mother 
tongue and another seven percent speak 


it as their second language. Most of 
them live in Quebec, where they are 
the overwhelming majority. But the 
more they have asserted their will to 
be different, the more stubbornly many 
English speaking Canadians 
have been inclined to repeat the 
myth that Quebec is a province 
just like the others. Most of Que- 
bec’s trade union leaders are 
separatists, whereas most Que- 
bec business, having rid itself of 
the yoke of English domination 
and exclusion, remains pro-fed- 
eralist. So it would seem does a 
majority of French speaking 
Québécois. They do not want 
sovereignty; they would prefer to 
remain in Canada. The rest of 
Canada however resists even the 
relatively symbolic demand of 
recognizing Quebec as a distinct 
society, and absolutely refuses 
more power than is granted to the 
other provinces. As to “sover- 
eignty association,” the mere 
suggestion is anathema. 
Roberts’ chapter on the NDP 
is also very good. He recounts 
the achievements of the CCF 
government elected in Saskatch- 
ewan in 1944, which showed what can 
be done by an energetic social demo- 
cratic administration with organized 
and popular support, and contrasts this 
record with the decline of the CCF and 
NDP since. The CCF wholeheartedly 
dedicated itself to the Cold War. CCF- 
led unions were enthusiastic raiders and 
also cooperated with employers and 
governments in trying to destroy the so- 
called “Communist dominated” unions. 
Having helped for so many years to 
emasculate the socialist left, the NDP 
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now wants to cosy up to business! Bob 
Rae in Ontario showed how it should 
be done. 

U.S. influence in most aspects of 
Canadian life is overwhelming. Even 
so, I think it is a mistake to describe 
Canada as a colony. We were an Eng- 
lish colony, but we are not in the proper 
meaning ofthe word a U.S. colony. In 
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spite of the concentration of our trade 
with the U.S. and the importance of 
U.S. investment, our industrial and fi- 
nancial development as well as our 
standard of living show that we do not 
belong to the Third World; instead, Ca- 
nadian capitalists have imperialist (or 
sub-imperialist) interests of their own 
in the Caribbean, as well as growing 


members strong! 


Regina Office 

1233 Winnipeg Street, 
Regina, SK S4R 1K1 
Phones: 569-9311 & 
569-0440 

Fax: 569-9521 

E-mail: 


Welcome! 


Welcome to the delegates of the Saskatchewan 
Joint Board, Retail, Wholesale and Department 
Store Union 30th Bi-Annual Convention May 19, 
20 and 21, 1999. Echo Valley Conference Centre, 
Fort San, Saskatchewan 


A Proud Saskatchewan Union that is 5,000 


rwdsu.regina @sk sympatica.ca 


investments in the U.S. and elsewhere. 

If we are at the same time a sepa- 
rate country and wish to remain so, this 
is partly an accident of history - what 
would have happened if the British had 
chosen during the Seven Years War of 
1756-63 to fight the French in Europe 
rather than in North America? Would 
they still have had the forces needed to 
win on the Plains of Abraham if the 
battle had been delayed 20 years? It is 
also in defiance of geography. The will 
to sustain this defiance derives from 
and is expressed in many ways: politi- 
cal, social and cultural, in which we 
consciously and deliberately differ from 
the U.S. However, a long history of 
willing or spineless surrender shows 
that the federal and provincial govern- 
ments cannot by themselves be trusted 
to preserve Canadian independence. 
Unyielding vigilance and popular 
struggle are needed. 


Lukin Robinson is a retired economist 
and union researcher. 


Saskatoon Office 
#210-3311A Fairlight Drive, 
Saskatoon, SK S7M 3Y5 
Phone: 384-9885 

Fax: 384-1006 
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Splice of Life: 
A genetically modified musical 


reviewed by Terry Wolfwood 

How do you bring together giant 
fruit, dancing flowers, singing plants, 
biopirates, diggers of 1649, corporate 
executives, researchers, sheep and pro- 
testers in an understandable form to 
explain the complex issues of biotech- 
nology? 

Easy - if you are Stacy Chappel - 
you write and produce a hit musical, 
genetically modified, of course 

Splice of Life premiered in March 
1999 in Victoria to a full house of 400 
enthusiastic unmodified supporters. 
Chappel created last year’s big hit, MAJ 
in OZ, a musical that explained the 
Multilateral Agreement on Investment. 
She says that biotechnology is much 
more difficult to dramatize because it 
encompasses such complicated issues 
as food security, biodiversity, medical 
research, professional ethics, genetic 
warfare, citizen responsibility and hu- 
man rights; but she did a marvellous 
job of expressing all those issues 


Dolly and her clones. 
photo: M. Nyland 


clearly and creatively with humour, 
song, suspense and pathos. 

In Splice of Life, menacing flow- 
ers do eerie dances as a warmup for 
the world’s most powerful CEO to sing 
his mission statement in “Tomorrow 


Agricultural Extension Officer, Thailand 
Women’s Program Officer, Chile 
Women’s Trainer/Advisor, Papua New Guinea 
Veterinarian, Tanzania 


Investment Coordinator, Solomon Islands 
Community Development Worker, Laos 


CUSO is a development organization that places 
professionals overseas for two-year contracts in partnerships 
for social justice. 


For more information: 


www.cuso.org 
1 800 267-3847 
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Belongs to Me.” Biopirates boast in 
song of the glories of stealing and 
patenting human genes and selling them 
for profits. They decide to isolate the 
“dissident gene” to develop a profitable 
drug for governments and corporations 
- they find the gene in the audience and 
hasten away to develop ActoZap, a 
vaccine to stop activism dead. 

A lone protester outside the com- 
pany’s research lab has a strange visit 
from long dead diggers who urge her 
to infiltrate the lab after she explains 
in the “Birds and Bees” about DNA 
and genetic engineering. She sneaks in 
and meets a breast cancer researcher 
who is about to receive the company’s 
“humanitarian research award.” They 
are horrified by the evil Terminator 
plant who boasts of his powers in “I 
feel Potent, Oh So Potent.” 

The CEO shows off his research 
to General Patent, MD who in tum 
sings about the glories of progress in 
“No Way to Stop It” and the benefits 
of genetic warfare in “Ain’t 
Misbehavin’, We’re Making the World 
Pure.” Strangely militant flowers fol- 
low his orders to spread evil genes 
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around the world. A peculiar chorus 
line of genetically modified fruits and 
vegetables extol the virtues of geneti- 
cally altered food like soy substitute 
custard in “Food, Glorious Food.” 

Dr. Boob, a sleazy DNA re- 
searcher, croons of his documented 
success in breast enhancement in 
“Mammaries Fill the Comers of my 
Mind” and brings out a trio of geneti- 
cally modified women to prove his ob- 
vious success. 

The protester keeps a low profile 
while chatting up the cancer researcher 
whose doubts grow as the Terminator 
plant sends off a troop of “What’s that 
Buzz” singing bees to give other plants 
sterile pollen. 

There’s an exciting visit from Dr. 
Wilmut of Scotland and his prize sheep 
who stops the show with her tap danc- 
ing number “Hello, Dolly!” and sur- 
prise appearances from her four clones. 
Which one is the real Dolly? 

The protester challenges her new 
friend, the breast cancer researcher, to 
end her career; she responds angrily, 
then sadly, with “Easy to be Hard,” but 
finally she accepts the ethical way to 
go in “One Woman, One Chance.” 

When the protester and researcher 
blow the whistle on genetic research to 
the press, the outraged CEO grabs them 


and calls for the biopirates to inject 
them with the anti-activism vaccine, 


ActoZap. 
But, egad matey! This is a musical 
comedy. The wrong rat gets injected, 


At the premier, more than $1,000 was 
raised for local anti-poverty and sus- 
tainable living groups. 

For information about the script 
and the video contact: Stacy Chappel, 


Biopirates brandish giant Q-tips and ActoZap vaccine. 
photo: G. Weih 


the Terminator plant is hacked down 
and the whole cast and audience sing a 
grand finale in which justice, solidar- 
ity and activism win the day. 

The production is enhanced by a 
serious information-action leaflet that 
the diggers distribute, banners made in 
activist workshops and a new button 
“No to GMO,” designed for this event. 


VIPIRG, Box 3035, Stn CSC, UVIC, 
SUB Room B 112, Victoria BC V8W 
3P3. Phone (250) 472-4558. Email: 
wiggy@islandnet.com 


When Terry Wolfwood is not being a 
biopirate, she works for the Barnard- 
Boecker Centre Foundation. She can 
be reached at BBCF@islandnet.com 


The Communications, Energy and Paperworkers Union wants to help you 


D 


If you work 

for a living, you have 
3 choices in life: 

l. whine and complain; 
2, quit; 

3, organize a union... 


What are the problems 
in your work place? 
You have a right to deal 


work place. 


Call us to talk about 
how going union can provide dignity, 
with these issues through job security and justice in your 
collective bargaining. 


cep Zu 


For professional assistance in organizing a union in your workplace call Dave Coles, organizer 1-888-820-3388 
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NOT NARROW-MINDED? 
“He [Preston Manning] is perceived in certain 
quarters - primarily outside the West - as narrow- 
minded, a bigot, a wimp, a spear carrier for the 
pampered and privileged. Manning is none of those 
things.” 


CHALLENGED 
“I am dismayed to see yet another one-sided 
and ideologically biased attack on the 
generosity of Albertans by the factually 
challenged Parkland Institute and its 
apparent campaign to undermine the good 
work of the people in this province.” 
- Ralph Klein, 
Alberta premier, in a letter to Rod Fraser, 
president of the University of Alberta. The U 
of A provides the left-wing think tank with 
free office space and $15,000 for its 
research. Klein, who was invited to attend 
the Parkland Institute 5 forum on poverty, 
EF deKleined to attend. 
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- editorial in the Red Deer Advocate, 
following the United Alternative conference. 


YO SY DORAL 
“YS, 1 COULD 
WAVE A FUTURE ex 
IN Pam? jes 


CHEATERS ALWAYS PROSPER 
“Win if you can, lose if you must, but always 
cheat.” 

- Jesse Ventura, 
governor of Minnesota, on his first day in 


office. 


HOGS NOT HUMANS 
“Working with authorities, we’ve taken steps to ensure 
employee safety.” 
- Carolynn Pentan, 
Maple Leaf spokesperson, explaining why when two 
bomb threats were phoned in to the Maple Leaf Foods 
plant in Winnipeg in January, the employees were not 
told. The hogs, however, were evacuated. 


PROFIT = CULTURE 
“The real friends of Canadian culture are not the 
unions, which may yet drive the CBC under, but 
private broadcasters such as Izzy Asper who are 
hard-headed enough to know the first defence of 
culture is to turn a profit.” 

- Barry Cooper & David Bercuson, 


professors at the University of Calgary, in a 
Leader-Post editorial on the need for the federal 
government to stop funding the CBC. 


On 


OPINION 


the 


Attack 


by 


s the Briarpatch editor, it’s my 
A> to give others the chance 

to rant about things that piss 
them off. This time, it’s my turn. 

I was reading the February issue 
of the Wisconsin-based magazine The 
Progressive. Inthe issue, Ben Lilliston 
wrote about the recent troubles of the 
much respected British-based maga- 
zine The Ecologist. It seems that just 
before last year’s September/October 
Ecologist was ready for delivery, the 
magazine’s co-editor got a phone call 
from their printer, who according to 
Lilliston, “expressed deep concern 
about the content of the issue. Under 
British law, a printer (as well as retail- 
ers and wholesalers) can be held liable 
for distributing libelous material.” 

The co-editor assured the printer 
that everything in the issue had been 
fact checked, and that the mag had 
never been sued during its 29 years, 
even though it was constantly attack- 
ing multinational corporations for their 
role in destroying the environment. 

The magazine in question that the 
printer was afraid to print was a spe- 
cial issue that took on one of the big 
boys in the corporate scheme of things: 
Monsanto. This multi-billion dollar 
biotech giant with its octopus-like ten- 
tacles in every comer of the world had 
somehow put the fear of God into the 
printer. 

According to Lilliston, the printer 
asked The Ecologist to write a letter 
“to Monsanto’s lawyers requesting that 


Corporate censorship is alive and well. 


George 


Manz 


if the issue were considered libelous, 
Monsanto would agree to sue only the 
editors, editorial board, and owners. 
Monsanto refused to agree.” 

The next day the printer shredded 
all the copies of The Ecologist that they 
had just printed. 

So The Ecologist had to find an- 
other printer willing to take the chance 
that Monsanto wouldn’t sue it. Not 
only that, the magazine’s wholesale 
distributers were afraid to distribute the 
magazine for the same reason. 

The special issue - called “The 
Monsanto Files: Can We Survive Ge- 
netic Engineering” - is full of articles 
which show the company’s role in bio- 
technology as well as the company’s 
penchant for pressuring the media to 
change stories that are critical of the 
company. 

For example, Monsanto produces 
a Bovine Growth Hormone (BGH) 
called posilac that is injected in dairy 
cows to increase their milk production. 
When award-winning producers Jane 
Akre and Steve Wilson were covering 
the BGH story for FOX TV in Tampa 
Bay, Florida, they were ordered to re- 
write their critical scripts over and over 

again. But in the end, they were fired. 
(See Steve Wilson’s “Cover-up” in last 
September’s Briarpatch.) 

According to Ben Lilliston’s arti- 
cle, Monsanto’s director of corporate 
communications in the U.S., Philip 
Angell, “denies that the company has 
attempted to intimidate journalists, but 
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says Monsanto will defend its reputa- 
tion. “We believe strongly in the qual- 
ity of our science, and the quality of 
the regulatory review of our products. 
We will be very aggressive in challeng- 
ing anything that questions that proc- 
ess,’ says Angell.” 

For those of you who want to look 
at the special issue, a good chunk of it 
is on their website: www.gn.apc.org/ 
Ecologist 

The truth is out there. We just have 
to be willing to take on the corporate 
giants that have made such a mess of 
the world. We may not win all the bat- 
tles. But we can win some of them. 
Whether it’s taking on the MAI or 
Monsanto, we just have to work to- 
gether to forge alliances to derail the 
corporate agenda. We’ve got to do ev- 
erything in our power to make the 
world a better place, not only for us, 
but for future generations. To do less 
is to accept defeat. 


George Manz is managing editor of 
Briarpatch. 


My Opinion does not necessarily 
represent the editorial views of 


Briarpatch. We welcome submis- 
sions and encourage any ensuing 
dialogue. 
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Less than 30% of Saskatchewan's unemployed qualify for Ul benefits due to 
“reforms” by the Chretien government. The rate continues to drop. 


Instead of helping the unemployed, the Liberal government has helped itself to 
the $20 billion surplus in the Ul fund. 


Finance Minister Martin's right hand man (the guy with the pot of money pictured 
here) is on the Saskatchewan tour to thank folks for their Ul contributions. That's 
because the fund is entirely financed by working people and employers through 
premiums. The government hasn't paid a dime 
since 1990. 


Working people and the unemployed 
are demanding major changes to the 
UI program. We want the $20 
billion repaid, we want Ul 
benefits restored and we 
want an independent Ul 
Commission created. 

The Ul account is 
a trust fund, 
not a slush 
fund. 


fe 


To join our Ul campaign, call the Saskatchewan Federation of Labour at 525-0197. 
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